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EDITORIALS 


question on everyone’s mind this week is how 

soon, and how many cans will be available in 
time for the pack. As most canners know now, the 
National Production Authority on the day the strike 
ended, froze the existing supplies of tin plate on hand 
at the mills. On Saturday, July 26, an order was 
issued directing the allocation of all suitable plate to 
perishable crops and trucking of this plate from the 
mills began on Monday of this week. 


(“auestion 0 that the steel strike is over the $64 


Statements have been made this week by people 
whose judgment the writer respects most highly, to 
the effect that there’s not too much to worry about 
from the standpoint of can supplies. As a matter of 
fact, California canners, for instance, have been told 
“That it is now anticipated there will be no loss of 
California canning crops because of lack of cans.” 
This office has been besieged with telephone calls this 
week, and when the telephone was not busy on incom- 
ing calls, we were busy making inquiries of our own. 
Adding all of the information we have been able to 
obtain, and we have contacted four of the five major 
can companies, we just cannot bring ourselves to be- 
lieve that the canners’ can supply troubles are over. 
Of the four can companies contacted, only one feels 
that not too many crops will be lost as a result of the 
strike. The others are far less optimistic, with deliv- 
ery estimates ranging from 60 percent down all the 
way to 25 percent, depending upon individual com- 
pany situations. So it’s difficult, indeed, to tie all these 
ends together and come up with our own estimate, and 
we will not attempt to do so. Can company executives 
today are almost literally working around the clock, 
trying to devise ways and means of meeting the situa- 
tion, and getting all the information they can, so that 
they may properly advise their customers. This col- 
umn should like to suggest that canners be patient, 
yes, but by all means don’t take it for granted there 
will be enough cans. Keep in constant touch with your 
supplier, who can keep you informed of his own com- 
pany’s particular situation better than anyone else. 
And please, this is not meant to cast reflection on the 
judgment of those persons mentioned above, who be- 
lieve we might possibly squeeze through, but we do 
mean to imply here that there is much room for, and 
there actually exists much difference of opinion on the 
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subject at this time. In your considerations bear in 
mind that there could not have been a worse time for 
a steel strike, and that this strike lasted 52 days; 714 
weeks, and that before most people get any cans at 
all, a full nine weeks will have elapsed. Think of the 
tremendous production problem, think of the shipping 
problem. Tomato canners should remember that to- 
mato cans are made out of 1!4, pound hot dip plate 
and should realize that before June 2 there was not 
too much of this type of plate completed, or in process. 
Recall that the can company committee (see CT July 
14, page 12) told the government there is a normal 
lead time of six to eight weeks between the first step 
in the production of tin plate in the mills and the time 
such plate becomes available for production. Remem- 
ber, also, the plate must be cut, lacquered or enameled 
and such, after it reaches the can company plants, and 
that takes time. Don’t forget that the same commit- 
tee told the government that over 20 million cases of 
perishable foods would be lost for every week that 
tin plate production is delayed after the first week in 
July. 


To be sure crops are definitely not yielding as ex- 
pected. Even so, the corn crop still looks excellent in 
most areas. Tomatoes have suffered damage in some 
areas, but in other areas they are still looking good. 
The peach crop is in good shape; lima beans are com- 
ing along nicely in most areas; late stringbeans seem 
to be promising; the pineapple crop is reported a beau- 
tiful one, etc. 


Under these conditions the wise canner will be ex- 
tremely choosy about the quality he puts into those 
precious cans, and he won’t be going hundreds of miles 
away from his plant to pay a high price for the raw 
product. One other caution would seem to be indi- 
cated. Already we’ve heard the expression “A can’s a 
can”. There are bound to be substitutions under the 
circumstances. Before making a substitution the care- 
ful canner will consult with the technical men of the 
can companies and abide by their decisions. Such a 
procedure will save many a headache in the warehouse. 
Let’s keep our heads and our tempers in this difficult 
situation, remembering this strike has already cost the 
can companies thousands and thousands of dollars in 
extra freight charges and in extra trimming to meet 
size specifications. 
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SALES PROMOTION 


Processed Apples Institute Program 
Enthusiastically Approved 


The membership of the Processed Ap- 
ples Institute, Inc., at its annual meeting 
in the Hotel Biltmore July 24th, unani- 
mously and enthusiastically adopted a 
resolution approving the Institute’s first 
year promotional program and support- 
ing a continuation of the current cam- 
paign. The members agreed to continue 
to channel all funds available for indus- 
try-wide promotion exclusivly through 
the Processed Apples Institute and set 
the further expansion of membership as 
a goal for 1952-53. 


Coincident with the meeting, four 
Southern processors announced their 
membership in the Institute, which was 
organized last July to promote the sale 
of processed apple sauce, apple slices and 
apple juice. 


B. L. Turner, vice-president in charge 
of sales and advertising, Comstock Can- 
ning Corporation, was elected president 
of the association. He succeeds H. E. 


Meinhold, president, Duffy-Mott Com- 
pany, Inc., who will continue to serve 
as vice-president of the Institute. Also 
elected as officers and members of the 
Board: E. J. Yoder of C. H. Musselman 
Company and M. E. Knouse of Knouse 
Foods Cooperative, vice-presidents; J. 
Pinckney Arthur of Shenandoah Valley 
Apple Cider and Vinegar Corporation, 
secretary; L. W. Brown of National 
Fruit Products Co., Ine, treasurer; 
Gordon D. Bowman of Bowman Apple 
Products Co., Inc., Richard E. Byrd of 
H. F. Byrd, Inc., W. V. Bindnagle of 
Haxton Foods, Inc., and J. J. Tormey 
of Lyndonville Canning Co.,_ Ine., 
directors, 


In commenting on P.A.I.’s first year, 
Mr. Meinhold told the meeting: 


“In the past year we have absorbed 
a large carry-over pack of apple prod- 
ucts, plus the current year’s pack. We 
are now ready to go into the new year 


Cott Pure Flavored Syrups in seven varieties as shown are being introduced by the 
Cott Pure Fruit Syrup Corp., Manchester, New Hampshire, manufacturers of the fruit 
drinks. The products are distributed in the New England states and in New York 
state. Pure Fruit Flavors include lemon and lime, orange, black raspberry, concord 
punch, strawberry, black cherry punch and a syrup called Coffee Cott. These flavored 
syrups make delicious true-fruit drinks, milk shakes and sundaes, cake frostings, or 
dessert toppings on waffles and pancakes, the company points out. Simply add one 
part of the syrup to six or seven parts of plain water, carbonated water or milk for a 
cool refreshing drink. Duraglas bottles and metal closures supplied by Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company; labels by Spielman & Co., Philadelphia. 
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with minimum inventory and maximum 
opportunity for increased sales. There 
is every evidence that the Processed 
Apples Institute has launched its pro- 
gram on a sound basis.” 


In reporting on the year’s activities, 
Mr. Meinhold pointed out, “The impor- 
tant target this year has been the in- 
stitution of a coordinated year-round 
campaign to alert the buying public to 
the advantages of processed apples. 
Augmenting the successful consumer 
program, the Institute last week inau- 
gurated a restaurant and institutional 
service program, designed to develop new 
customers for the large-size institutional 
packs of apple products.” 


Mr. Turner, who will head the Insti- 
tute during its second year, commended 
“the exceptional progress during the first 
year of operations, which has established 
the Institute on a firm foundation. The 
members, out of their long individual 
experience in the merchandising of pro- 
cessed apple products, believe that a con- 
tinuation of this program can best ac- 
complish the purpose for which the In- 
stitute was formed—increased consump- 
tion of apple products over a period of 
years. With the continued cooperation 
of our members,” he stated, “and with 
the support of those new members who 
will be attracted by the Institute’s suc- 
cess this year, we look forward to an 
increasingly effective campaign on behalf 
of the apple industry.” 


Reports revealed a healthy increase in 
membership since the Institute was char- 
tered last July. The four new active 
members announced at the meeting are: 
Bowman Apple Products Co., Inc., Mt. 
Jackson, Virginia; H. F. Byrd, Ince., 
Berryville, Virginia; A. H. Renehan & 
Son, Sykesville, Md.; and Shenandoah 
Valley Apple Cider and Vinegar Cor- 
poration, Winchester, Virginia. The fol- 
lowing supplier firms joined the group 
cf associate members which have come 
into the association since the establish- 
ment of an Associate Membership Clas- 
sification in January: American Can 
Company, N.Y.C.; Anchor Hocking Glass 
Corp., N.Y.C.; Muirson Label Co., Inc., 
N.Y.C.; State Container Company, Big- 
lerville, Penna.; Thatcher Glass Manu- 
facturing Company, Inc., Elmira, N.Y.; 
and Tygart Valley Glass Company, 
Washington, Penna. 


Flanley and Woodward, New York 
oublic relations firm, directs the program 
for the Institute, which has headquarters 
at 30 East 40th Street, New York. 


USDA PEAR PURCHASE 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced plans to purchase Bart- 
lett pears as a surplus removal activity 
to be used in non-profit school lunch pro- 
grams and other eligible outlets. First 
purchases are expected in about a week 
in California, and will continue from 
week to week as the supply and demand 
situation warrant. 
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DOLE PINEAPPLE PROMOTION 


Setting the pace for the Hawaiian 
Pineapple Industry, DOLE-Hawaiian 
Pineapple Company has completed plans 
for the biggest Fall promotion in the 
company’s history. 

The promotion—“DOLE Hawaiian 
Harvest’”—will appear in retail stores 
beginning the latter part of September 
concurrently with national magazine and 
local newspaper announcement advertise- 
ments. This promotion has been spot- 
tested in several individual markets and 
chains and in every instance proved ef- 
fective and profitable. 

The magazines will introduce the 
“Hawaiian Harvest” promotion story to 
the buying public. A double-spread ad 
in the September 22 issue of Life Maga- 
zine, page and half-page ads in a long 
list of magazines, plus follow-up local 
newspaper coverages in all the major 
markets, will make this “DOLE Hawai- 
ian Harvest” promotion one of the most 
publicized retail efforts on the fall scene. 

The “Hawaiian Harvest” theme is car- 
ried to the point-of-sale by use of atmos- 
phere and theme posters, shelf talkers, 
tack cards, etc. The retailer will be able 
to decorate his store “Hawaiian style” 
quickly, easily and effectively. Tie-in 
possibilities with other products are 
limitless. 

Retailers who have not scheduled the 
“Hawaiian Harvest” promotion can still 
do so by contacting the DOLE Repre- 
sentative in their area. Complete kits 
of display material and local and na- 
tional advertising schedules are available. 


PORK - KRAUT ’N’ APPLE DINNER 


Pork-Kraut N’Apple Dinner Season 
has been slated for October 15 through 
November 30, according to the National 
Kraut Packers Association. This is a 
joint publicity campaign combining the 
efforts of the apple, kraut, and meat 
industries. 

Prior to the opening date of the Din- 
ner Season, releases from the organiza- 
tions and associations representing the 
three industries will concentrate on 
recipes which combine pork, kraut, and 
apples. In addition, releases from the 
Can Manufacturers Institute will feature 
the trio. 

Radio, television, newspapers, public 
utility publications, and the trade press 
will all lend support to the promotion. 
Through these media, the homemaker 
and menu planner will be so aware of the 
dinner possibilities of pork, kraut, and 
apples that alert grocers everywhere will 
have ample opportunities for increased 
sales in the meat, canned fruits and 
vegetables, and fresh fruit departments. 

The Pork-Kraut N’Apple Dinner Sea- 
son promotion was first sponsored by the 
National Kraut Packers Association. Al- 
ready it has gained the support of the 
Processed Apple Institute, the National 
Apple Institute, the American Meat In- 
stitute, the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, and the Can Manufacturers 
Institute, 
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TEN PERCENT MORE OLIVES 
ANNUALLY 


Marketing conditions, affecting canned 
olives are currently under study by the 
Olive Stabilization Advisory Board, com- 
posed of California olive packers. The 
Board, at a meeting held in San Fran- 
cisco this week, discussed packer and 
trade inventories, crop prospects, and 
financial aspects of the industry market- 
ing program. 

According to Ludington Patton, Chair- 
man of the Board, the Board’s analysis 
indicates that a total of 1,900,000 cases 
of canned olives must be made available 
during the coming season to meet the 
prospective consumer demand. This 
amount would include the carry-over 
from the current season. Mr. Patton 
points out that any excess over this 
amount, which develops during the com- 
ing packing season, will be held in the 
industry stabilization pool, not available 
for sale until needed. 

The prospective demand of 1,900,000 
cases for the coming season, according to 
Patton, reflects approximately a 10 per 
cent increase over the apparent sales for 
the current year. Industry sales, since 
the beginning of grower-packer advertis- 
ing and promotional activities several 
years ago, have been moving ahead at 


the rate of about 10 per cent each year. 
With an even stronger advertisinig pro- 
gram planned for next year and with 
the price of canned olives at the lowest 
point in several years, the industry an- 
ticipates steadily increasing sales. 

At this time in the current season, the 
Advisory Board estimates that industry 
sales for the year will reach 1,700,000 
cases. 


BROCKWAY 
PERSONNEL CHANGES 


The Brockway Glass Company, Brock- 
way, Pennsylvania, announced recently 
that the following transfers in the Sales 
Department have taken place: Ralph 
Nash, from Memphis, Tenn., to Cincin- 
natti, Ohio; Harry Bruno from Atlanta, 
Ga., to Buffalo, N. Y.; Richard Sturm 
from Western Pennsylvania to Atlanta, 
Ga.; and Vincent Le Pore from Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to Los Angeles, Calif. 

At the same time, the Company an- 
nounced additions to their Sales Depart- 
ment as follows: Lincoln Key in New 
York, N. Y.; Richard C. Yardley in 
Philadephia, Pa.; Marshall Hartless to 
Baltimore, Maryland; Byron P. Jones 
to Muskogee, Okla.; and James R. 
McGoldrick to St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Possessing exceptional eye and appetite appeal is the gift carton assortment of Caro- 


lina Beauty Super Sweet pickles packed by the Mount Olive Pickle Company of Mount 
Olive, North Carolina. Each carton holds six pint jars of the company’s fancy pack, 
including Super Sweet onions, cauliflower, dill strips, sweet midgets, cross cuts and 
sweet slices. Handy jars have reuse value as refrigerator jars. Heavy corrugated 
carton is convenient for displays or for gift mailing. Other Mount Olive brands 
include Pick of Carolina, Way Pack, Little Rebel, Mopico, Little Sister, and Play Mates. 
All except Carolina Beauty Super Sweets are standard packs. The company distributes 
its pickle products through salesmen and brokers located in 28 states in the South, 


East and Mid-West. 
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NEW INSTRUMENT MEASURES 
CONSISTENCY OF 
CATSUP, JAMS, PRESERVES 


The Cenco-Bostwick Consistometer is 
designed to measure the consistency of 
viscous materials, such as tomato prod- 
ucts, jams, and preserves, etc. The prin- 
ciple of operation is a measurement of 
distance over which the materials flow 
on a level surface under its own weight 
during a given time interval. 


The original model was made by E. P. 
Bostwick, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Canned Fruits and Vegetable 
Service, San Francisco and tested exten- 
sivly by E. W. Lane, Chief Chemist of 
Tea Garden Products, San Francisco. It 
is being used currently by preservers in 
predetermining accurate formulas for 
making jams and preserves of a desired 
consistency. Small sample batches of 
the product can be tested with the Con- 
sistometer and formula changes made in 
accordance with the readings. In this 
way production lots can be standard- 
ized. Classification of products and 
standardization of consistency have also 
important sales value. The consistency 
test eliminates personal element factors 
and sets up easy agreement on product 
between buyer and seller. 


The Cenco-Bostwick Consistometer is 
constructed of a graduated, rectangular, 
monel-metal trough divided about two 
inches from one end into two sections 
by a vertical-action gate. The gate is 
spring operated and held down by an 
L-shaped trigger which releases it in- 
stantaneously. The larger section of the 
trough is graduated on the bottom in 
divisions of 0.5 cm. In use the smaller 
compartment is filled with the substance 
to be measured. When the gate is re- 
leased the sample flows into the grad- 
uated section and the distance it travels 
over a period of one minute is noted. As 
the moving edge of flow of viscous mate- 
rials is not uniform, both maximum and 
minimum distances are measured and an 
average taken of the two extremes. This 
average may be used to represent the 
mean consistency of the product. 

Tests on jams and _ preserves in 
the Cenco-Bostwick Consistometer have 


shown that a flow of between 8 and 10 
centimeters indicates a desirable consist- 
ency. A thick jam or preserve flows 
about 4 or 5 centimeters, a thin product 
between 14 and 15 centimeters. To as- 
sure proper results the material is main- 
tained at a temperature of 20° C before 
testing. 


The instrument is provided with two 
leveling screws at one end with which 
the trough may be kept level as indicated 
by the spirit level at the other end. 
Dimensions: length, 12 inches; depth, 1 
inch; and width, 2% inches. 


Suggested accessories are a_ stop 
watch, spatula and thermometer. No. 
24925 Cenco- Bostwick Consistometer, 
with instructions, is $57.07. Further de- 
tails may be obtained by writing the 
manufacturer, Central Scientific Com- 
pany, 1700 Irving Park Road, Chicago 


CANNED SLICED TOMATOES 


Greensboro Packing Company, tomato 
and fish packers of Greensboro, Mary- 
land, have developed a method of slicing 
tomatoes in slices of equal thickness be- 
fore packing in cans. Another practice 
which has proven successful is an auto- 
matic coring machine which they use 
ahead of the scalder rather than after, 
as is usually recommended. The com- 
pany just recently purchased a local fire 
engine for irrigation of tomato fields and 
for cleaning up around the plant. 


JOINS STANDARD-KNAPP 


Howard R. Stewart has joined the 
headquarters sales group of Standard- 
Knapp Division of Emhart Mfg. Co., 
Portland, Conn., manufacturer of auto- 
matic packaging machinery for can, glass 
and carton production lines. 


A director of the Packaging Machin- 
ery Manufacturers’ Institute, Mr. Stew- 
art was formerly vice-president of 
Economic Machinery Co., Worcester, 
Mass. He is a graduate of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 


mechanical engineering. 


The Cenco-Bostwick Consistometer 
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FROZEN COOLERS 


The following recipes by Miss Florence 
Merriam, Director of Home Economics 
for the National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers, are not written in a style 
usually found in business publications. 
Even so, they make refreshing reading 
as high temperatures and humidity con- 
tinue to bogg us down. Then, too, they 
serve as an example of the excellent type 
of consumer information being carried 
on by the NAFFP. Finally, some of our 
feminine readers, whom we continually 
neglect, may possibly like to give them 
a try. 


Miss Merriam heads the release “Jiffy 
Ideas for Frozen Orange Juice Concen- 
trate”, and here’s the menu: 


JIFFY IDEAS FOR FROZEN 
ORANGE JUICE CONCENTRATE 


For a refreshing afternoon pick-up or 
a welcome break during an evening of 
cards or TV-viewing, try reconstituting 
a can of frozen orange juice concentrate 
with gingerale. Then with a blender or 
an electric mixer, beat in a half pint of 
orange or lime sherbet. The lime is 
slightly tart and very refreshing—the 
orange a little sweeter—and satisfying. 


* 


An easy sauce for ice cream is honey 
mixed with orange juice concentrate. Or, 
as a spread for bread or crackers, the 
kiddies ’11 love it! Three tablespoons of 
concentrate to one pint of honey is just 
tangy enough. 


a 


For a rich drink that’s extra lush, try 
reconstituting a can of frozen orange 
juice concentrate with milk. Mix it up 
real good and you’ll have a creamy 
smooth beverage that’s wonderfully dif- 
ferent. Then if you want to add pleasure 
to pleasure, mix into each glass a dabble 
of vanilla ice cream—mmmmm MMMM! 


A baked ham slice of about 1 inch 
thickness will have an extra fine flavor 
with this glaze—2 tablespoons of brown 
sugar mixed with orange juice concen- 
trate. It’s best when you add it about 
15 minutes before the ham is done. 

Or for another tasty way to cook a 
ham slice, spread brown sugar and mus- 
tard over the surface. Pour % to 1 cup 
of the reconstituted orange juice over 
the slice and bake the required length 
of time. It’s really quite scrumptious. 


Here’s something unusual—and tasty! 
Add a little orange juice concentrate— 
right out of the can, not reconstituted— 
to your mashed potatoes. You might like 
a little or a lot—but just for a starter, 
try one tablespoonful of concentrate for 
four medium potatoes. 
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Sanitation In The 


Food Preservation 


Industry 


by R. B. Watts 


The practice of sanitation in the food 
industry, although we do not always 
realize it, is the practical application of 
knowledge from many sources. From a 
sanitation point of view the well main- 
tained plant has drawn bits of knowledge 
from the following sources: bacteriology, 
chemistry, engineering, entomology, 
medicine, toxicology and others, even in- 
cluding the social sciences. 


It isn’t necessary to go into detail to 
justify a sanitation control program for 
the food industry; for no one knows 
better than processors the importance of 
sanitation in the processing of food. Suf- 
fice it to say that most large food indus- 
tries recognize the importance of sani- 
tation control and are doing something 
about it by maintaining active sanitation 
programs. A few of the names of large 
companies which come to mind that are 
maintaining active food sanitation pro- 
grams are: Pillsbury Mills, the Califor- 
nia Packing Corporation, Libby, McNeil 
and Libby, Van Camp Sea Food Com- 
pany, Exchange Orange Products, Gen- 
eral Foods and the Green Giant Com- 
pany. Certain industries through their 
trade associations are maintaining staffs 
of sanitarians to consult and advise the 
members of these associations in matters 
pertaining to food sanitation. The 
American Institute of Baking, The Na- 
tional Confectioners Association and the 
National Canners Association are ex- 
amples. These are just a few, there are 
many more. However, enough have been 
named to make the point that the indus- 
tries and companies just listed very 
obviously do not feel that a sanitation 
program is just another frill, just an- 
other unproductive expense or just an- 
other bureaucrat’s idea for getting jobs 
for his friends. These above named 
companies and industries know that a 
good sanitation control program is money 
in the bank, 


No one will argue that quality control 
of food products is unimportant. With 
the consuming public becoming better in- 
formed and more quality food conscious 
as each year pases, it is becoming more 


Paper delivered at the Ohio Canners School. 
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obvious all of the time that food com- 
panies will make or break themselves 
depending on the quality of their prod- 
ucts. If no one will argue against a 
good quality control program, who is 
there who will draw the line of demarca- 
tion which will show us where quality 
control stops and sanitation control be- 
gins—or where sanitation control stops 
and quality control begins? The quality 
control program and the sanitation con- 
trol program are so related one to the 
other that in effect they are like Siamese 
twins. One cannot thrive or survive 
without the other. In fact it is really a 
mistake to try to separate them even for 
the purpose of this paper. 


MAJOR FACTORS OF SANITATION 


What is meant by a “sanitation control 
program” in the food industry? When 
we say “sanitation control program” we 
have covered-a very large field. This 
large field has been broken down and 
analyzed in many reports, papers and 
books. Practically anyone of the seg- 
ments of a sanitation control program 
could serve as the basis of discussion for 
a two or three day conference. Obviously 
then in analyzing our problem we can 
only hope to put the spotlight briefly on 
the major factors of our problem. What 
are the major factors of this problem? 


1. Tidiness: For very obvious reasons 
quality and production cannot be at its 
best in a slovenly plant. The presence 
of unnecessary articles and debris in a 
plant can and has been the cause of get- 
ting foreign material in the finished 
product. 

2. The control of insects, rats, mice 
and other animals: The control of in- 
sects, rats, mice and birds in food pro- 
cessing plants is admittedly difficult but 
never impossible. Filth such as rat drop- 
pings, rat and mice hair, bird dung and 
bird feathers should never be tolerated 
under any circumstances. 


3. Control of bacteria: You are all 
familiar with the problems of gas for- 
mers, thermophiles and flat sours in the 
finished product. Of course you also 
know that the place to lick these prob- 
lems is in your equipment cleanup pro- 


gram, in the bactericidal treatment of 
equipment and in the processing methods 
used. 

4. Water supply: Water is of the 
greatest importance in the food indus- 
try. An adequate, safe water supply of 
proper chemical quality is the first must 
of a food sanitation control program. 


5. Construction: Food processing 
equipment must be constructed so that 
it is easily cleaned. When purchasing 
new equipment look for the equipment 
which can be opened up or dismantled 
and is free of dead ends. Old equipment 
should be, if possible, remodeled to eli- 
minate cracks or crazing, corners, open 
seams, rough soldered joints, dead ends, 
etc. Hoppers, flumes, fillers and other 
conveying mechanisms should be built 
so that the least possible spillage occurs. 
Naturally to properly clean a plant it 
should be constructed and laid out so 
that it is easily cleanable. In the case 
of new construction or extensive altera- 
tion be sure to prepare plans and con- 
sult with and get approval by the state 
enforcement agency prior to the letting 
of contracts or the beginning of actual 
construction. 


6. Maintenance of facilities for em- 
ployees’ comfort and welfare: The ex- 
pensive equipment you buy is no more 
efficient or effective than the person who 
operates it. Therefore, to get the great- 
est efficiency from your plant, you must 
have employees who like their jobs. In 
order to keep employees happy on the 
job today, among other things, there are 
certain facilities which must be provided 
for, such as: comfortable, clean and sani- 
tary toilet facilities which include soap, 
warm water and sanitary towels, ade- 
quate locker space, elimination of work- 
ing hazards and a generally clean and 
wholesome working environment. 


7. Disposal of wastes: The disposal 
of liquid waste from food processing 
plants always has been an important 
item of sanitation; however, it is becom- 
ing increasingly more important since 
the action of the last legislature with 
regard to stream pollution in this state. 
If any of you have a liquid waste dis- 
posal problem, you should feel free to 
call upon your state department of 
health for assistance. The solid plant 
wastes must be stored and disposed of 
so that it does not provide a means of 
insect and rodent feeding and breeding 
and so it does not create a nuisance. 


8. Cleaning: It is easy to say “we are 
going to clean up” but it is something 
else to get it done. The first thing in 
cleaning a plant, which must be thor- 
oughly understood, it what is meant by 
clean. Technically there are three types 
of cleanliness: a. Physical cleanliness. 
This usually means clean to the sight, 
touch and smell. b. Chemical cleanliness. 
This usually means freedom of equip- 
ment from washing powders, acids, etc. 
ce. Bacteriological cleanliness. This may 
be accomplished by hot water, chemical 
disinfectants and in some cases by steam. 
A criterion for each type of cleanliness 


must be established in order that the 
persons doing the cleaning will know 
what their goal is. 


ESTABLISHING A CLEANING 
PROGRAM 


In order to establish a plant cleaning 
program it seems that there are certain 
logical steps which can be followed. Al- 
though time does not permit a detailed 
explanation of each step perhaps a short 
review of each step will be helpful. 

1. Some one individual must be held 
responsible for the cleanliness of the 
plant. 


2. A clean-up crew should be organ- 
ized that is well trained and well in- 
formed. This clean-up crew should re- 
ceive sufficient training so they will know 
(1) why it is necessary to clean a plant, 
(2) what clean means, (3) what to clean, 
(4) when to clean, and (5) how to clean. 


3. The clean-up crew should be pro- 
vided with the proper equipment and 
tools including suitable cleaning and 
sanitizing compounds. 


4. The clean-up procedure should be 
well planned. A survey of the plant 
should be made to determine how often 
equipment is to be cleaned and to what 
extent. The survey should further show 
what equipment needs attention: a. Con- 
stantly, b. Every 5 or 6 hours, ¢c. Daily, 
d. Weekly, etc. Whenever practicable 
the step by step directions for cleaning 
should be written down and the approxi- 
mate times for cleaning should be 
recorded. 


5. The individual responsible for the 
cleaning operation should make periodic 
routine written reports to his superior 
on the condition of the plant. In this 
report he should comment on the physical 
condition of the equipment and building 
as well as the sanitary condition. a. 
These reports should be filed and used 
in the long range planning of the pur- 
chase of equipment, plant alteration, 
new plant construction, etc. 


How can all of these problems be given 
the attention they require in order that 
they be controlled? For the present there 
seem to be two answers to this question. 
The first answer is the obvious one. A 
governmental agency can call for more 
regulations — more __ inspections — more 
orders issued—more prosecutions and 
more convictions, The second answer 
lies in the ability of the industry to fully 
recognize the problem, analyze it and 
through a program of self-regulation 
resolve the problem. The latter would 
seem to be far more desirable, longer 
lasting, more effective and more com- 
mensurate with our way of life. How- 
ever, the answer as to which method 
will prevail lies with the industry be- 
cause the general public is growing more 
and more sanitation conscious and as a 
result is demanding of its government 
higher sanitation standards. Therefore, 
it appears that an alert industry whose 
existence depends on a consuming public 
with a growing sanitation consciousness 
should have no difficulty in determining 
the right road to follow. 
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GAIR GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


The Gair Cartons Division (Piermont, 
New York) of Robert Gair Company, 
Inc., New York, is celebrating its 50th 
Anniversary this year. On February 12, 
1902, paperboard was first run by the 
Piermont Paper Company, its predeces- 
sor, over the initial machine installed. 
This first machine turned out approxi- 
mately 25 tons a day. 

Following a merger of this and other 
plants with Gair in 1920, not only were 
the paperboard manufacturing facilities 
expanded extensively, but one of the 
largest folding carton units in the coun- 
try was added, with continuing improve- 
ment and enlargement of equipment 
throughout. 


Equipment for the manufacture of 
machine coated board, “Gaircote’, has 
been installed to provide the finer grades 
of paperboard suitable for the produc- 
tion of the super quality cartons fre- 
quently demanded by customers. All of 
the operations in the fabricating unit, or 
box department, have been modernized 
and improved; e.g. paper, to paperboard. 


The Gair Cartons Division manufac- 
tures, at the present time, paperboard, 
folding cartons, and such specialties, as 
Egg-Safety Cartons, Tufboard, foil lined 
or covered cartons, plastic and boxboard 
combination cartons, cartons printed by 
gravure. It now employs approximately 
1,150 people. 

Paperboard, corrugated and solid fibre 
shipping cases, cigar box blanks, and 
other paper products are manufactured 
by other divisions of the Gair company. 


DDT KILLING POWER AND 
CARRYOVER 


U. S. Department of Agriculture re-. 


search, which has shown that a single 
application of the insecticide DDT to the 
soil will kill Japanese beetle grubs for 
at least five years, also has measured 
DDT carry-over in sod from year to 
year. 


Tests conducted by the Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine in sev- 
eral locations ranging from Massachu- 
setts to New Jersey, show’ an average 
DDT carry-over in turf of 92 percent 
after two years, of 43 percent after four 
years, 36 percent after six years, and 29 
percent after seven years . 


The entomologists learned however, 
that the rate of application had little 
influence on the percent of toxic residue. 
Soil samples were treated at the rate of 
both 25 and 50 pounds of DDT per acre, 
but the percentage carry-over in eight 
years of testing was about the same in 
either case. 


Tests with different types of soil car- 
ried on at the Bureau’s Moorestown, 
New Jersey laboratory proved DDT lasts 
longer in poor soils; a shorter time in 
soils high in organic matter. Results of 
experiments with samples of 85 different 
soil types gathered from seven eastern 
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states showed that persistence of DDT 
was about the same in sandy, silt, or clay 
loam, but much greater in soils made up 
primarily of sand. 


In terms of dead Japanese beetle 
grubs, laboratory tests involving more 
than 223,000 of these soil-dwelling pests 
showed DDT beginning to lose its killing 
power only in the fifth year after appli- 
cation. A single treatment with DDT 
at the 25-pound-per-acre rate resulted 
in 98 percent grub kills within about 
four weeks after the grubs were put in 
the soil, during the first four years. It 
required slightly more than five weeks 
to get the same kill the fifth year. 


HUNT OPENS 
NEW OFFICE BUILDING 


Hunt Foods modern, new 25,000 square 
foot, quarter million dollar General Office 
building at Fullerton, California, will be 
open for inspection by the public on 
August 23, Frederick R. Weisman, Presi- 
dent, revealed. 


Early last week, the more than 250 
Hunt general office workers moved into 
their new quarters, where the finest faci- 
lities are available including spacious, 
sound-proof offices, climatized air condi- 
tioning, non-glare lighting, numerous 
large picture windows and many extras 
for their convenience. The interior has 
been designed so that the flow of work 
will be expedited with maximum effi- 
ciency. Considered the largest and most 
modern office building of its type in the 
county, the area around the steel and 
concrete structure will be landscaped 


- with attractive shrubs, lawns, flowers 


and trees. Driveways on the east and 
west sides will lead to a parking area 
large enough to handle more than 100 
automobiles. 


It is located directly across from the 
company’s executive offices at 1737 West 
Commonwealth, Fullerton and will house 
the general sales department, Southern 
California sales district, export, adver- 
tising and merchandising, traffic, ac- 
counting, tabulating, claims, billing, in- 
surance, credit, drop shipment, order 
writing, sales and inventory control, tele- 
type and mail departments. These de- 
partments service the company’s interna- 
tional sales organization and production 
facilities in California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Utah, Ohio and New Jersey. 


DOUG LOMBARD SECOND IN 
BATON TWIRLING CONTEST 


Nine year old Douglas Lombard, son 
of Fred Lombard, plant superintendent 
of West Michigan Fruit Growers of 
Hart, finished second in the World’s 
Championship Baton Twirling Contest 
for Juvenile Boys held at Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania, July 18. Tied for first 
place in the twirloff, he lost to a boy 
from Connecticut. Douglas will again 
compete this year in the National Con- 
test to be held in Chicago, August 23. 
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PENDLETON 
INCREASES CAPACITY 


The Pendleton (Ore.) Canning & 
Frozen Foods Company has increased 
its quick freezing capacity some 30 per- 
cent by the addition of nine new freez- 
ing units. To make way for the expan- 
sion, the company’s canning equipment 
has been moved to the Milton-Freewater 
plant of the Utah Canning Company, an 
associated firm. The Utah Canning Com- 
pany has installed a new 8 ounce pea line 
to care for demand for smaller size cans. 


MARYLAND CHEMISTS 
ELECT SIEGEL 


Dr. Maurice Siegel of the well known 
firm of Baltimore chemists, Strasburger 
& Siegel, was elected Chairman of the 
Maryland Section of the American Insti- 
tute of Chemists at the Annual Meeting 
of the group held recently in Baltimore. 


ADDS NEW SIZES 


Hawaiian Pineapple Compay is re- 
suming the packing of three solid pack 
items, 1% fancy slices, 1% choice slices, 
and 1 flat slices, Henry A. White, presi- 
dent, announced. These sizes were dis- 
continued early in World War II, and 
are being returned to the market, ac- 
cording to Mr. White, to stimulate pine- 
apple consumption by making available 
to consumer smaller, and lower-priced, 
cans. 


GF ELECTS 


General Foods Corporation announces 
the election of three new vice-presidents, 
G. O. Bailey, R. M. Schmitz, and Wayne 
Marks. Mr. Bailey and Mr. Schmitz be- 
come operating vice-presidents, joining 
the staff of Charles G. Mortimer, Jr., 
executive vice-president. Mr. Marks was 
already a member of Mr. Mortimer’s 
staff, and continues as corporate control- 
ler. Mr. Bailey will be responsible for 
the operation of the Birds Eye, Bireley’s, 
and Oyster Divisions. 


NEW PARTNER 


Richard Lagomarcino, formerly man- 
ager of Lagomarcino-Grupe Co., of Clin- 
ton, Iowa, has become a partner in the 
Tampa food brokerage firm of Fred B. 
Meyer Co. 


OPEN NEW PLANT 


Associated Grocers Co-Op will hold 
open house at its modern new warehouse 
in Seattle on August 17. 
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HUTCHISON HEADS 
BROCKWAY SALES PROMOTION 


The Brockway Glass Company re- 
cently announced that Frederick J. 
Hutchinson has been named Sales Pro- 
motion Manager. Mr. Hutchinson was 
formerly a member of the Brockway 
Personnel Department. He joined the 
company in November 1949 upon gradua- 
tion from the University of Pittsburgh. 


STILES FORMS NEW COMPANY 


John W. Stiles, formerly President of 
the Island Equipment Corporation, Long 
Island City, New York, has resigned to 
form a new company to be known as 
Stiles Conveyors & Transmissions, with 
offices at 596 N. W. 54th Street, Miami 
58, Florida. The new company will act 
as factory distributors for many na- 
tionally known makes of material handl- 
ing equipmnt, conveyors, packing mach- 
inery, and transmission parts, covering 
the State of Florida with sales branches 
at Tampa and Jacksonville. 


SUGAR EXPORT CONTROLS 
REMOVED 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced that the Office of Inter- 
national Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, is being authorized to remove 
export controls from sugar and inedible 
molasses. 


The action was taken because the over- 
all supply situation is such that the U. 
S. is assured of sufficient sugar and 
molasses to meet all foreseeable require- 
ments. 


B & W EXPANSION 


The B & W Canning Company, Grove- 
land, Florida citrus processors, has an 
expansion program underway which will 
include the addition of a new evaporator, 
which will double the plant’s citrus con- 
centrating capacity, a new cold storage 
room with a capacity of 200,000 cases of 
concentrate, and a new 100 foot water 
tower of 100,000 gallon capacity. The 
improvements are expected to be com- 
plete in time for the coming canning 
season. 


U. S. P. & L. ACQUIRES 
LITHO FIRM 


W. H. Walters, President of the 
United States Printing & Lithograph 
Company, has announced that the firm 
has acquired by outright purchase all 
of the capital stock of Sackett & Wil- 
helms Lithographing Corporation of 
Long Island City, New York. Sackett 
& Wilhelms will be operated as a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the company. Wil- 
liam J. Wolz will continue as President 
of the subsidiary and much of the oper- 
ating personnel will be retained. The 
New York sales office will continue at 
562 -5th Avenue. Sackett & Wilhelms is 
a well known producer of both black and 
white and full color work, including 
labels, booklets, and point-of-purchase 
advertising displays. The company was 
founded in 1887. 


WHITING IN ARMOUR POST 


Ralph E. Whiting, Advertising Man- 
ager of Armour & Company’s Auxiliaries 
Division, has been appointed General 
Advertising Manager succeeding the late 
Donald B. Hause, and will be assisted by 
George E. Hamm. Kenneth B. Skillen 
succeeds Mr. Whiting in his former 
position. 


CHAIN BELT APPOINTMENT 


Chain Belt Company has appointed 
Beaty Machine Works, Keokuk, Iowa as 
distributors for the products of the 
Chain and Transmission Division and 
the Conveyor and Process Divisions of 
the company, which include water treat- 
ment, industrial and trade waste treat- 
ment, and food processing equipment. 


SALMON CANNERY BURNS | 


The warehouse of the Western Fish- 
eries Company at Cordova, Alaska was 
burned to the ground on July 1 with 
damage estimated at $200,000. 
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WASHINGTON 


THE CAN SITUATION 


Please turn to page 25 for the complete 
official story on Cans. 


In a move to protect the perishable 
food pack by providing tin plate for 
cans, the National Production Authority 
on July 24 instructed major producers 
not to ship or deliver tin plate until fur- 
ther notice. On Saturday, July 26, the 
plate was released and shipments were 
directed to can manufacturers for a tem- 
porary period, with instructions that all 
plate suitable for perishable foods be so 
used . 


CORN GRADES REVISED 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced a revision of U. S. stand- 
ards for grades of both canned cream 
style and canned whole kernel corn. (See 
Almanac, page 135) The revised stand- 
ards, which are effective July 30, 1952, 
and which supersede those in effect since 
December 1, 1932, incorporate certain 
provisions of the Federal Food and Drug 
standards of identity, quality, and fill of 
container for canned corn which became 
effective January 1, 1952. 

The grades of canned cream style corn 
and of canned whole kernel corn con- 
tinue to be designated as “U. S. Grade 
A” (or U. S. Fancy), “U. S. Grade B” 
(or U. S. Extra Standard), and “U. S. 
Grade C” (or U. S. Standard). Quality 
requirements for each grade remain 
essentially the same in the revised stand- 
ards as in those they supersede, but de- 
scriptions of the quality requirements 
have been clarified to provide uniform 
application of the standards. 


FLUORIDATED WATER IN 
PROCESSED FOODS 


The following Statement of Policy con- 
cerning fluoridated water in processed 
foods was issued by the Food and Drug 
Administration and published in the Fed- 
eral Register of July 23, 1952: 

“Pursuant to section 3 of the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act (60 Stat. 237, 
238; 5 U.S.C. 1002), the following state- 
ment of policy is issued: 

Sec. 3.27 Status of fluoridated water 
and food prepared with fluoridated water 
under the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act. (a) The program for fluori- 
dation of public water supplies recom- 
mended by the Federal Security Agency, 
through the Public Health Service, con- 
templates the controlled addition of fluor- 
ine at a level optimum for the preven- 
tion of dental caries, 

(b) Public water supplies do not 
ordinarily come under the provisions of 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act. Nevertheless, a substantial number 
of inquiries have been received concern- 
ing the status of such water under the 
provisions of the Act and the status, in 
interstate commerce, of commercially 
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prepared foods in which fluoridated 
water has been used. 

(c) The Federal Security Agency will 
regard water supplies containing fluor- 
ine, within the limitations recommended 
by the Public Health Service, as not 
actionable under the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act. Similarly, commer- 
cially prepared foods within the juris- 
diction of the Act, in which a fluoridated 
water supply has been used in the pro- 
cessing operation, will not be regarded 
as actionable under the Federal law be- 
cause of the fluorine content of the water 
so used, unless the process involves a 
significant concentration of fluorine from 
the water. In the latter instance the 
facts with respect to the particular case 
will be controlling.” 


WATER AND FREIGHT RATES 


F. L. Thomas, Traffic Manager of The 
Wisconsin Canners Association last week 
issued the following bulletin to members 
concerning canned foods rates: 


Several canners have inquired with 
reference to rates on canned foods from 
the Northwest Pacific Coast to Atlantic 
Seaboard cities of New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Baltimore, ete. 


We have taken up with several ship- 
ping interests (railroads and steamship) 
operating out of Portland, Seattle, Ta- 
coma, etc., and consensus of information 
received indicates as follows: 

“Several lines (steamship) have ap- 
plications pending for certificates to 
operate eastbound, presumably in con- 
tract service . . . No information avail- 
able as to prospective rates to be applied 
if certification granted.” 


“The regular conference rate via es- 
tablished service, . . . provide a rate of 
$1.37, ... plus 2%e per ewt. wharfage 
at Seattle or total of $1.39% from Seat- 
tle to New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, plus insurance which will 
average around 20c per $100.00 valua- 
tion.” 


“The regular conference rate to Sav- 
annah, Charleston, Jacksonville and 
Miami is $1.31 plus 2%c wharfage at 
Seattle, plus insurance.” 


You will note that the above rates 
apply only from dockside at Seattle, 
Portland and Tacoma to dockside at east- 
ern destination and DO NOT include in- 
land freight charges either rail or truck 
from interior points which will range 
between 25c to 65c, dependent upon in- 
terior point of origin to steamer dock. 


Present all-rail rate from Pacific 
Northwest is $1.86, minimum 60,000, and 
$2.52, minimum 40,000, to New York 
City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, 
ete. 


Present all-rail rate including sur- 
charges from Wisconsin, Illinois and 
eastern Minnesota ranges between 80c 
from eastern Wisconsin and Illinois, 87c 
from central and southern Wisconsin, 
and 98c from northwestern Wisconsin 
and eastern Minnesota. 
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DEMURRAGE ON FREIGHT CARS 

Should you have paid any demurrage 
between June 27, 1952 and Aug. 1, 1952, 
would suggest you check very closely to 
see that a charge of $3.00 per day for 
the first four days and $6.00 per day for 
each succeeding day has not been ex- 
ceeded. 


The I.C.C. suspended for the period 
June 27 to and including July 16, 1952 
by Service Order 865-D the high demur- 
rage charges ranging between $5.00 and 
$20.00 per day. Service Order 865-E 
further suspended the penalty demurrage 
charge until Aug. 1, 1952. 


65,000 POUNDS LOADING 


The I.C.C. has vacated, effective JULY 
15, 1952, Service Order No. 878 which 
required that canned foods be loaded to 
not less than 65,000 pounds per car with 
exceptions. 


This, in part, comes about due to a 
slight surplus in railroad equipment due 
to the steel strike and also a slight ex- 
cess in requirements of cars suitable for 
grain loading. 


USDA PURCHASES CHERRIES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced that offers have been ac- 
cepted for 469,755 cases of canned red 
sour cherries including 163,380 cases 
24/2’s at prices ranging from $3.60 to 
$3.80 per case and 306,375 cases 6/10’s 
at prices ranging from $4.39 to $5.10 
per case, 


These cherries will be delivered to non- 
profit school lunch programs and other 
eligible outlets during the period Septem- 
ber 2 through October 15, 1952, 


Purchases were made in Michigan, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
Oregon, and Utah under announcement 
FV-188 dated July 7. These acceptances 
complete the purchases to be made under 
this program. 


USDA WANTS BEANS AND PEAS 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced an offer to buy canned 
green snap beans and canned green peas 
from the 1952 pack for use in the Na- 
tional School Lunch Program. Offers 
will be considered on No. 10, No. 2, and 
No. 303 can sizes, but No. 10’s are pre- 
ferred. The purchases will be made on 
an offer-and-acceptance basis. 


Invitations to offer, including detailed 
specifications, are now being mailed to 
all known green bean and green pea can- 
ners. Offers should be submitted to the 
Fruit and Vegetable Branch, Production 
and Marketing Administration, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D. C., by August 8, 1952 for acceptance 
not later than August 15, 1952. Further 
details concerning this purchase may be 
obtained from Claude S. Morris at the 
above address, telephone Republic 4142, 
extension 2781. 
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PLANTS AT PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, ORLANDO . 
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One of America’s Leading Can Manufacturers 


To a Crown sales representative, a Packer 
is far more than “a-name-on-an-order.” 
He’s a business associate — and a friend. 
Food that goes to market in Crown Cans 
is a well-planned pack . . . the result of 
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personal cooperation of the Crown 
organization as well as the salesman’s 
intimate knowledge of his customer’s 
specific packaging requirements. Why 
don’t you plan your pack with Crown? 


Division of 


CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 


BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK, BALTIMORE, PITTSBURGH, ST. LOUIS 
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CROP CONDITIONS 


BEANS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, July 29 — Ford- 
hook Lima Beans: Harvest in the Salis- 
bury section continues. 

Baby Lima Beans: Pods filling out on 


the Lower Peninsula. In some inter- — 


mediate fields blossom drop has been 
somewhat heavier than usual, as a re- 
sult of hot and dry weather. First har- 
vest of earliest fields is expected about 
August 4. 


RIDGELY, MD., July 24—Lima Beans: 
Not up to a good stand which we believe 
was due to the extreme hot weather. 


NEWARK, N. Y., July 24—Green & Wax 
Beans: Hurt by hot weather; possible 
75 percent crop. 


CABBAGE 


WINONA, MINN., July 21— Cabbage: 
Plants look very good in fields and are 
making excellent headway. 


PHELPS, N. Y., July 24—Cabbage: Ac- 
cording to the government and our own 
observations, the acreage in our terri- 
tory is approximately the same as last 
year. Crop was transplanted under good 
conditions and we have had a fair 
amount of moisture up to the last week 
when we had two or three good rains. 
Would say that the crop was in good 
condition and perhaps comparable with 
last year at this time, except that it is 
a little earlier. 


SHIOCTON, WIS., July 28 — Cabbage: 
Acreage about same as last year. We 
would rate the crop at the present time 
as about 85 percent. Do not expect any 
mature cabbage for cutting purposes be- 


fore the first week in September. Lost 
some acreage immediately after it was 
set due to terrificly wet weather. 


CORN 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, July 29—Sweet 
Corn: Fields both sides of the Bay need 
moisture now when ears are filling out. 
Stalks in many fields are short and 
stands in many localities are spotty; 
some plantings never completely recov- 
ered from wet and cold spring weather. 


RIDGELY, MD., July 24—Corn: Acreage 
is slightly larger than last year and at 
the moment looks fairly well, although 
it is felt that the extreme heat of the 
past 10 days has done some damage. 


NEWARK, N. Y., July 24—Corn: Recent 
rain has helped; crop in good condition. 


TOMATOES 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, July 29 — Toma- 
toes: Fields were beginning to show 
signs of drought at the end of the week 
on the Delmar Peninsula. Harvest be- 
comes general in that area as far north 
as Caroline County, Maryland, and Kent 
County, Delaware, but the earliest fruit 
was some what off color as a _ result 
of high temperatures. Continued dry 
weather may affect the set of late fruit 
as some blossoms have dropped during 
this dry period. A good rain early this 
week would permit rapid vine recovery. 
To date the crop remains almost com- 
pletely disease free. 


CANNON, DEL., July 25 — Tomatoes: 
Acreage decreased 30 percent from last 
year. In our section crop has been dam- 
aged by dry and hot weather. Other 
parts of Delaware not affected. 


1952 SWEET CORN ACREAGE FOR CANNING 


Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 


and Colorado. 


Country Other 

Gentlemen White Types Golden Total 
Acres Acres Acres Acres 

East 
Maine, Vermont, and New Hampshire... 11,343 11,343 
Maryland and Delaware 4,074 1,291 26,7384 °- 32,099 
Pennsylvania 700 1,255 8,625 10,580 
Other Eastern States 116 151 408 675 

Mip-WEst 

Ohio 850 625 12,180 13,655 
Indiana 10,625 5,424 20,140 36,189 
Illinois 43,837 66,959 
Wisconsin 53 2,846 108,160 111,659 
Minnesota 900 22 78,011 78,933 
Iowa and Nebraska 5 2,128 28,425 30,558 
Other Mid-Western States 1,400 1,800 5,805 9,005 

WEST 
U. S. Total 42,445 15,542 395,340 453,327 


The above report of the 1952 planted acreage of sweet corn for canning is based on actual 
reports from all canners known to be packing corn in 1952, including estimates for a few 
eanners not reporting. This report covers only sweet corn for canning and does not include 
acreage planted for freezing, brining, or other forms of processing. 

The acreage report is shown in three sections: East, Mid-West, and West with a grouping 
of “Other States” under each section. In the East—Virginia and West Virginia are included 
in ‘Other States’. In the Mid-West—Michigan, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Tennessee, Texas and 
Louisiana. In the Western States— Washington, Oregon, Iadho, Utah, Wyoming, Montana, 
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CICERO, IND., July 26— Tomatoes: 
Early settings, of which there are not 
very many, look pretty good. The medi- 
um to late settings look good but have 
hardly any tomatoes on the vine at this 
time, due to bloom blasting in the ex- 
ceptionally hot weather. Acreage is down 
some and if we are to have anywhere 
near a normal pack we will need to run 
till at least the 15th of October. Nothing 
except a little early blight bothering 
now. 


BRISTOL, PA., July 29—Tomatoes: Acre- 
age about the same; stand less uniform. 
In general the set is much poorer than 
last year. Heavy picking will come later 
than 1951. This could mean that blight 
and anthracnose will do more damage 
since both these diseases are more active 
through periods of lower temperatures 
and high diurnals. If we should have a 
hot, dry fall there are possibilities of 
heavy crops. However, hot, dry falls 
are unusual in this area. 


PERKASIE, PA., July 23 — Tomatoes: 
Contracted about 400 acres in 1952. Due 
to early planting and benefit of rainy 
period immediately after planting, the 
crop is in very good condition. So far 
it looks as though it will be better than 
last year. All our contract farmers are 
excellent tomato growers, and with this 
advantage, and with reasonable weather 
conditions, we expect a very good season. 


OTHER ITEMS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, July 29—Cucum- 
bers: Harvest continued on the Lower 
Peninsula but the end of the season is 
near. 


Peaches: Harvest of early varieties 
continued in a limited way the past week. 
Early Red Free is being picked in West- 
ern Maryland, and First Golden Jubilee 
appeared on the Delmar Peninsula. Else- 
where this variety is coloring and sizing 
well at this time. 


Apples: Harvest of Williams Early 
Reds continued during the week on the 
Delmar Peninsula. In Western Mary- 
land the crop is sizing well, and fruit 
and leaves appear clean at this time. In 
some orchards the use of new spray ma- 
terials in place of sulfur has helped to 
improve the finish of fruit this season. 
Some late thinning of fruit continued 
the past week. 


FT. VALLEY, GA., July 28 — Peaches: 
Crop is very late this year. The fresh 
market is high in our section and the 
crop is neither as large nor as early as 
last year. We expect to have a pack 
about two-thirds the size of last year’s 
pack. 


WINONA, MINN., July 21—Cucumbers: 
Crop looks excellent at present time. 
Weather has been ideal for cucumber 
vine growth and vines are commencing 
to bear fruit. We are two weeks ahead 
of last year. If this weather continues 
we will get a normal crop. 
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TOMATO SPRAYING 
NOW ROUTINE 


Tomato spraying has now become al- 
most routine with the introduction of 
fungicides which provide effective con- 
trol of anthracnose and early and late 
blights. 


Even in seasons when blight has 
proved relatively unimportant, spraying 
has paid off in the control of anthrac- 
nose. In any season it is good crop in- 
surance, according to plant disease spe- 
cialists at the Experiment Station at 
Geneva, New York. 


The spray program as worked out at 
the Experiment Station includes a com- 
bination of organic sulfur and copper 
compounds in so-called split schedules. 
Increases in yields ranging up to eight 
tons to the acre of canning tomatoes 
have been obtained with this program 
even in the absence of blight due to the 
control of anthracnose, say Station 
workers. 


Ziram, an organic sulfur compound 
which gives 60 to 90 percent control of 
anthracnose, is alternated with copper 
compounds, with the first spray applied 
about the time the fruit in the first clus- 
ters are the size of golf balls. Additional 
applications are made at 10 to 15-day 
intervals, depending upon the weather. 


The usual sequence of sprays is Ziram- 
Ziram-copper-Ziram-copper-Ziram or cop- 
per. The addition of one quart of Ortho 
K to 100 gallons of the Ziram spray 
enhances the effectiveness of the latter 
against both early and late blight. 


METAL CAN SHIPMENTS 


Total shipments of metal cans during 
May, at 278 thousand tons, were below 
the previous month by 3 per cent and 
May 1951 by 10 per cent, according to 
the Bureau of the Census, Department 
of Commerce. Cumulative shipments 
during the months of January through 
May totaled 1,302 thousand tons, 5 per 
cents less than the figure for the cor- 
responding period in 1951. 


FOOD CANS—Food cans shipped in 
May, totalling 177 thousand tons, in- 
creased 2 per cent over April but were 
15 per cent lower than May 1951. Of 
this total, shipments of fruit and vege- 
table cans accounted for 77 thousand 
tons, exceeding the figure for the pre- 
ceding month by 8 per cent. During the 
first five months of this year, shipments 
of food cans totaled 794 thousand tons, a 
decrease of 7 per cent from the compar- 
able total in 1951. 


NONFOOD CANS—May shipments of 
nonfood cans amounted to 102 thousand 
tons, a 10 per cent decline from the April 
level but approximately equal to ship- 
ments during the same month of last 
year. The five-month total for 1952, at 
508 thousand tons, was 1 per cent under 
1951 shipments for the same period. 
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NIAGARA CHE MICAL DIVISION 


Dusting a potato field with Niagara C-O-C-S 
using a powerful Niagara Model AA Crop / 
Liqui-Duster. 


Niagara C-0-C-S is a must! 


The end products of your harvest should 
be sound, good-keeping potatoes. Regular 
dusting with Niagara C-O-C-S is the posi- 
tive, low cost way to bring in a premium 
crop. This superior material not only per- 
mits you to prevent blights but encourages 
the natural growth of life-giving potato 
plant foliage. 


Niagore 
ro 
* | The better growers everywhere use safe, 


effective Niagara C-O-C-S. It mixes readily 
as a spray, flows freely as a dust and adheres 
to either dry or wet foliage. Just ‘‘ask the 
Niagara man” for advice as to timing and 
rate of application to gain maximum results. 


Niagara CHEMICAL DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Middleport, N. Y. Richmond, Calif., Jacksonville, Fla., Tampa, Fla., 
Pompano, Fla., New Orleans, La., Greenville, Miss., Harlingen, Tex., 
Pecos, Tex., Canadian Associate: NIAGARA BRAND SPRAY CO., LTD., 
Burlington, Ontario, 
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Market Growers 
You can § : 
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Foods in glass have a double 
sales advantage. Not only does 
visibility at point of purchase 
create initial sales, but the 
convenience of glass to the con- 
sumer pyramids repeat sales. 
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"Our customers prefer 


the glass 


prefer the 
package 


says Louis Shankman, 

_ Shankman’s D.G.S. Market, 
400 Kennedy St. N. W., 
Washington, D.C. 


“Our customers prefer the glass package be- 
cause they can see the quality of the 
product inside. We prefer the glass package 
because we can readily see the merchan- 
dising and sales advantages of products 
packed in visual containers.” 
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Glass has long been a selling pack- 
age for jellies, ketchup, pickles, 
peanut butter and many other 
products. This same selling-power 
of glass when used in the canned- 
goods department makes extra, im- 
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pulse sales... increases total sales. 

Proof that glass packs in the 
canned-goods department increase 
total sales was established by care- 
ful market tests in the American 
Stores of Philadelphia. There, the 
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The time-proved 
glass package for 
prepared foods is 
the only visual 
package for 
processed foods! 


new technique of displaying both 
glass and tin packs in the same 
space previously used for tin alone 
paid off, in every instance, by in- 
creased sales. TOTAL SALES of all 
items tested increased 35.6%. 


*Heat-processed in container 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY * TOLEDO I, OHIO * BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SITUATION—Of course the big 
feature of the week is the settlement of 
the steel strike and the channeling of all 
tin plate supplies to the manufacturers 
of food cans. This action has averted 
a situation that might have very well de- 
veloped into a buying stampede and 
dulled to an extent at least, the nervous 
tension that existed in canned food mar- 
kets throughout the country. There has 
been heavy buying of dry packs, which 
could be expected, for of course, perish- 
ables will come in for tin plate before 
other products. The general market is 
in firm position. 


PEAS—tThe pea pack is winding up in 
Wisconsin this week, and reports indi- 
cate a greatly curtailed pack over last 
year, as a result of adverse weather con- 
ditions. 25 of Wisconsin’s 84 pea can- 
ners who last year packed roughtly one- 
third of that state’s pack of peas, have 
reported to Wisconsin’s Secretary Mar- 
vin Verhulst, a reduction of approxi- 
mately 25 percent. This percentage fig- 
ure may, of course, change as other re- 
ports are received, but if it holds at that 
level the Wisconsin pack would amount 
to approximately 10% million cases of 
2’s and 11% million actual cases, com- 
pared to 13,965,178 cases of 2’s and 15,- 
451,411 actual cases last year. 


A July 22 report of the Department 
of Agriculture places the 1952 indicated 
production for canning and freezing at 
13 percent less than 1951. It should be 
borne in mind that this 13 percent reduc- 
tion is an overall figure for both canning 
and freezing. If the reduction were 
spread equally, a pack of some 29% mil- 
lion cases basis 2’s of canned peas would 
be in sight, but the B.A.E. figures by 
state indicate that canning areas have 
suffered greater damage than freezing 
areas. (See also Wisconsin above—Wis- 
consin annually produces about 40 per- 
cent of the canned pack). It looks now 
like the canned pack will fall below the 
most recent guesstimates of 28 million 
cases and may be closer to 26 or 27 mil- 
lion cases. 


The better sieve sizes of peas are al- 
ready hard to find and the market is on 
its way up. But here is the USDA 
report: 


PEA PROSPECTS DECLINE—Green 
pea production prospects declined nearly 
6 percent during the first half of July, 
largely as the result of hot dry weather, 
and on July 15 a total of 445,380 tons 
for canning and freezing was indicated, 
according to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. While July 15 conditions 
were quite variable, declines in propects 
since July 1 were indicated for nearly 
all of the northern tier of producing 
States. The indicated 1952 production 
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is 13 percent less than the 1951 produc- 
tion of 509,890 tons but 7 percent more 
than the average annual production for 
1951-50 of 415,110 tons. 

The July 15 indicated yield is 2,018 
pounds of shelled peas per acre. This 
comparies with 2,283 pounds obtained in 
1951 and an average annual yield for the 
1951-50 period of 1,962 pounds per acre. 

You will find a good account of con- 
ditions in the New York and Midwest 
Markets in the reports which follow. 


BERKELEY—Berkeley, our Califor- 
nia Correspondent, is taking his annual 
vacation in the High Sierras. It has long 
been his practice in company with a pal, 
to make this trip by horseback each year, 
far from the beaten paths, where nature 
is in full glory, streams teeming with 
trout and the woods alive with wildlife. 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS — Na- 
tional Canners Association last week re- 
leased figures for stocks and shipments 
as of July 1 for all principal packs. We 
give these below for your information. 


SUPPLY, STOCKS AND 
SHIPMENTS 


GREEN AND WAX BEANS 


(Thousands of Actual Cases) 
1949-50 =1950-51 1951-52 


Carryover, July 329 1,620 1,396 
Pack 19,303 20,213 19,867 
19,632 21,8383 21,263 
1,396 1,396 2,453 
Shipments during June...... 708 704 942 
Ship., July 1 to July 1........ 18,012 20,487 18,810 
CANNED BEETS 

Ship., May 1 to July 1........ cess 862 1,023 
Ship., July 1 to 7,842 7,825 
CANNED CARROTS 

Ship., May 1 to July 1... 00. 245 227 
Ship., July 1 to July 1......... ....... 1,890 2,170 
CANNED SWEET CORN 

Carryover, August 1............ 4,113 6,467 373 
Pack 21,645 30,188 
Total Supply 28,112 30,562 
Stocks, July 1 726 923 


Shipments during June...... 1,783 662 1,231 


Ship., August 1 to July 1..28,956 27,386 29,638 
CANNED TOMATOES 

Carrover, July 2,719 1,868 55 
Pack 18,874 18,724 27,672 
Total 21,592 20,592 27,728 
1,868 55 1,727 
Ship., April 1 to July 1...... 2,746 530 2,657 
Ship., July 1 to July 1........ 19,724 20,587 26,001 
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TOMATO CATSUP 


Carryover, July 2,303 522 
Ship., Dec. 1 to July 1... oe (a) 9,876 
Ship., July 1 to July 1... we 16,573 18,777 
CANNED CHILI SAUCE 
Ship., Dec. 1 to July 1........ 0.0 (a) 1,155 
Ship., July 1 to July 2,197 2,578 
CANNED TOMATO JUICE 
Carryover, July 1..............006 5,741 3,004 917 
Pack 20,560 22,741 31,626 
26,300 25,745 32,5438 
3,004 917 5,305 
Ship., April 1 to July 1...... | 2,991 5,483 
Ship., July 1 to July 1........ 23,296 24,828 27,238 
CANNED APPLE SAUCE 
1951-52 

(Actual Cases) 

Carryover, August 1 3,457,089 


9,380,851 


Total Supply 12,877,940 
Stocks, July 1 2,361,188 
Shipments during June : 1,018,196 
Shipments, August 1 to July 1... 10,516,752 
CANNED APPLES 
1951-52 

(Basis 6/10s) 

Carryover, August 1 1,953,263 


Pack i 3,388,249 


Total Supply 5,341,512 
Stocks, July 1 1,548,574 
Shipments during June 314,785 
Shipments, August 1 to July Lu... 3,792,938 
CANNED RED PITTED CHERRIES 

1950-51 1951-52 

(Actual Cases) 

Carrgover 30,332 29,950 
Pack 5,022,951 4,672,041 
5,053,283 4,701,991 
Shipments, during June. 57,913 79,919 
Shipments, July 1 to July...... 5,023,333 4,489,042 


CANNED BABY FOOD 
(Thousands of Dozens) 


1951 1952 
Canners Stocks, January 1.......... 62,453 57,522 
Pack, January through June........ 53,971 53,754 
Supply 111,276 
Canner Stocks, July 1....... a a 42,537 
Canner Shipments June 11,535 


Canner Ship., Jan. thru June.... 62,501 68,739 


(a)—Not Available. 


~NEW YORK MARKET 


Steel Strike Settlement Eases Tension— 
Many Opening Prices Named—Tomato Can- 
ners Need Cans — Unfavorable Weather 
Hurt Peas—Pineapple Lower—Citrus Firm 
—Opening Prices On Peaches and ’Cots— 
Alaska Salmon Pack Ahead Of Last Year— 
Good Demand For Sardines and Tuna. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., July 31, 1952 


THE SITUATION—Big news of the 
week, marketwise, was the settlement of 
the prolonged steel strike, resumption of 
production at the mills, and the release 
of strikebound tinplate holdings to can 
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your answer 


these important questions? 


1 =» Have you checked your property 
values in the last 6 months? 


2. Is your insurance coverage adequate-- 
is it up to present day cost levels? 


if your answer is NO... protect your investment by carrying the 
needed additional insurance through Canners Exchange. You will have the 
advantage of 44 years of specialized insurance background and experience 
in handling coverage for food processors. Our helpful service, improved 
coverages, strong protection and annual savings, form an unexcelled com- 
bination of the best in insurance at lowest cost. 

Replacement costs of buildings and equipment are at highest levels. Take 
the time now to check today’s values against your present insurance. 


Protect your investment- 


e INSURE ADEQUATELY 
e SELECT THE BEST PROTECTION 


*# CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


of dependable 
specialized LANSING B. WARNER, INC. 


fire insurance for 4210 PETERSON AVENUE, CHICAGO 30, ILL. 
Food Processors 
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MARKET NEWS 


makers. The entire industry is now 
geared for an all-out drive to rush cans 
to packing plants and the overall loss 
from this season‘s packs, percentagewise, 
attributable to can shortages will be less- 
ened. The market was virtually flooded 
with opening prices during the week, in- 
cluding new pack corn and revised lists 
on apricots and peaches, and buyers were 
looking the situation over closely. 


THE OUTLOOK—Dispelling of fears 
of a severe curtailment in canned fruit 
and vegetable production because of the 
steel strike has led some buyers to pause 
and take a second look at the supply- 
demand situation before proceeding fur- 
ther with their contracting for new 
packs. The overall market picture, how- 
ever, continues reasonably stable. Many 
distributors, therefore, are inclined to 
discount the usual uncertainties arising 
in a presidential election year, and are 
basing their planning on the expectation 
that continued peak consumer purchas- 
ing power will make for a good overall 
food demand. This does not imply that 
there is any significant tendency toward 
taking a “long” position in the market, 
but does indicate a healthy month-to- 
month movement into the distribution 
pipeline. As was the case a year ago, 
however, canners will be called upon to 
assume the burden of warehousing a 
larger proportion of their season’s pro- 
duction until the merchandise is needed 
to replace depleted inventory stocks in 
distributors’ hands. 


TOMATOES—Reports frim the Tri- 
States indicate that early packing re- 
sults have been none too favorable from 
the standpoint of volume, with canners 
hoping that larger can supplies will be 
available during the next few weeks, 
when peak canning is scheduled. While 
many packers have been withdrawn from 
the market, other sellers during the week 
were offering new pack for prompt ship- 
ment on the basis of $1.05 for standard 
1s, $1.821%4 for 303s, and $1.50 for 2s, 
all f.o.b. canneries. 


CORN—Opening prices for new pack 
midwest corn, packed under a nationally- 
advertised label, were announced during 
the week on the basis of $1.80 for 303s 
cream style golden, $1.82% for vacuum 
pack whole kernel golden, and $1.85 for 
brine pack whole kernel golden or cream 
style country gentlemen, all f.o.b. can- 
neries. On buffet size, cream style golden 
lists at $1.10, cream style country gentle- 
man at $1.12%%, and vacuum pack whole 
kernel golden at $1.15. All prices are 
effective until October 1, this year. 


PEAS—Reports from the Midwest are 
unfavorable on this season’s run, with 
unfavorable weather adversely affecting 
quality. Fancy Alaska 2 sieve were 
offered out of Wisconsin this week at 
$2.10 to $2.20 for 303s with 3 sieve rang- 
ing $1.60-$1.65. On extra standard, 
3-sieve 303s were quoted at $1.35-$1.40, 
with 4-sieve at $1.20. Standards were 


quoted at $1.10 for 4-sieve. Fancy 
sweets, 303s were quoted at $2.10-$2.20 
for 2-sieve, $1.60-$1.65 for 3-sieve, $1.50- 
$1.55 for 4-sieve, and $1.35-$1.40 for 
5-sieve. Extra standard 303 sweets were 
quoted at $1.35 for 3-sieve, $1.25 for 
4-sieve, and $1.15-$1.20 for 5-sieve, with 
standard sweets, 5-sieve, listed at $1.10, 
all f.o.b. canneries. 


PINEAPPLE —A major canner dur- 
ing the week announced reduced prices 
on pineapple, bringing choice sliced 244s 
down to $2.85 and tall choice 2s sliced 
to $2.50, f.o.b. dock, Hawaii. Prices on 
other sizes and grades of pineapple were 
without change. 


CITRUS FIRM—Florida reports note 
a continued good movement of canned 
citrus into distributing channels, with 
prices on juices steady and unchanged. 
Packers are, however, showing stronger 
price views on grapefruit segments, with 
6-ounce advanced to $1.371%4-$1.40 for 
fancy and $1.27% for borken. Fancy 
citrus salad was also a little stronger, 
at $1.62%4, f.o.b. cannery, for 2s. 


PEACHES—Additional opening prices 
on new pack halves peaches were named 
during the week, offerings including 
choice in heavy syrup at $2.60 for 2'%s, 
$1.75 for 303s, $1.72% for 1s tall and 
$9.55 for 10s. Standards in light syrup 
were quoted at $2.40 on 2\%4s, $1.62 for 
tall 1s, $1.65 for 303s, and $8.70 for 10s. 
On fancy in extra heavy syrup, 2%s 
were quoted at $2.90, 308s at $1.90, 1 
talls at $1.871%4, and 10s at $10.30, all 
f.o.b. canneries, with.the customary dif- 
ferentials for sliced. 


’COTS—California canners were quot- 
ing new pack apricots, for shipment up 
to October 1, on the basis of $3.00 for 
choice 2%s, $1.97% for choice 303s, $1.95 
for choice 1 talls, and $11.25 for 10s. 
On standards, 2%s were quoted out at 
$2.70, with 10s at $9.75, all f.o.b. can- 
neries. 


SALMON — Reports from Alaska on 
the new season’s pack show a total out- 
turn, up to July 19, of 53,478 cases of 
red kings; 994,029 cases of red sockeye, 
47,259 cases of pinks, 188,104 cases of 
chums, and 14,112 cases of medium reds. 
The aggregate total of 1,296,982 cases 
was some 375,000 cases ahead of that a 
year ago at the same time. Pricewise, 
some unsettlement developed in pinks, 
with holders quoting $20 f.o.b. Seattle 
in the face of liquidation of consign- 
ment stocks in some parts of the coun- 
try at a level equivalent to $18 per case 
coast basis. Canners are offering early 
arrivals of new pack Alaska red sockeye 
talls at $27 per case, with one national 
canner announcing a tentative opening 
of $29 per case on fancy red talls. Cop- 
per River sockeyes are reported to have 
moved well at $27 per case for talls and 
$16.50 per case for halves, f.o.b. can- 
neries. 


SARDINES—Warm weather has stim- 
ulated sardine demand somewhat, but 
with the Maine pack running heavy, 
buyers are not stocking much in advance. 
Current offerings of quarter keyless are 
reported at a range of $6 to $6.25 per 
case, f.o.b. canneries. 


TUNT — Here, too, hot weather has 
stimulated consumption, and distributor 
stocks are reported running light as 
retailers come into the market for 
heavy replacements. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, wholesale buying has not as yet 
reflected this development. Northwest- 
ern sellers were offering new pack alba- 
core on the basis of $14 per case for 
halves, which price is $1 under the level 
at this time a year ago. This is packed 
from frozen Jap tuna, shipped to North- 
west canners for processing. The Cali- 
fornia tuna situation is without change. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Strike Ending Averts Buying Spree—Heavy 
Buying Of Dry Packs—Wisconsin Pea Pack 
Drawing To A Close—Pack Smaller Than 
Year Ago—Beans In Demand—Corn Can- 
ning About To Begin—Buyers Want Quick 
Shipments — Some Beet Prices Quoted — 
Rains Hurt Cherries—Fish Moving Well. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., July 31, 1952 


THE SITUATION—Just as Chicago 
buyers were beginning to show some real 
signs of concern because of the growing 
can shortage the steel strike ended and 
cut short a probable heavy buying spree 
before it ever got started. However, buy- 
ing was very heavy this week on all dry 
pack items which will be affected by the 
ban on tin for some time regardless of 
the strike’s end. Furthermore, there will 
be a gap between spot supplies of tin- 
plate and further supplies from coming 
production which still may affect some 
of the packs now just getting under way. 

This week also found the Wisconsin 
pea pack drawing to a close with little 
doubt in anyone’s mind that final figures 
will be down considerably from last 
year’s totals. With a small pack and 
higher packing costs it seems certain 
prices will be higher within the next 
thirty days. The bean pack in the same 
state is now in full swing and the trade 
have been buying’ freely, particularly, 
where lower grades are concerned. Blue 
Lake bean canners in the Northwest also 
report excellent pre-pack sales, all of 
which, may have something to’ do with 
the obvious shortage of beans nation- 
ally. Corn, in this area, has suffered 
some from excessive heat but still looks 
good and all indications point to an ex- 
cellent pack assuming sufficient cans will 
be available when needed. Michigan 
cherries canners were hit by heavy rains 
and high winds which took a heavy toll 
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TOMATO 
PROCESSING 


Robins Wy Equipment 


promotes 


TOP OPERATING EFFICIENCY... 


helps you secure 


MAXIMUM PROFIT 


Buckets a Pans 
Exhausters 
Fillers ® Finishers 
Grading Tables * Hoists 
Hot Water Scalders 
Knives * Pasteurizers 
Peeling Tables 


The Robins line of food processing and 
handling machinery, equipment and 
supplies is the most complete line 


P e 
offered you . . . a line that has been WIRE, WRITE, PHONE, OR SEE YOUR ROBINS Pulpers ° Retorts 
: ; : REPRESENTATIVE FOR YOUR COPY OF ROBINS Sorting Tables 
built up in 97 years of service to your CATALOG—over 250 pages of every type of Steam Scalders 


industry. The experience gained by equipment for better operation 


Robins in these 97 years is your assur- e YOu look... 
ance that every item in the Robins ‘oh le {1} 


line is there because it meets a specific 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since1855 
your satisfaction. 713-729 East Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


| 

; Any way you slice it... you get perfect 
4 


f 4 #3 


FRENCH 


URSCHEL MODEL “U” STRIP CUTTER 


@ Proved under heavy production loads. 
f with the @ Reduces product loss — increases cutting capacities. 


URSCHEL MODEL “U” STRIP CUTTER @ Provides even surface cuts — lengthwise of potatoe. 


@ Cuts uniformly, requiring less cooking oil. 


iF Get the full benefit of Urschel’s years of food cutting © Capacity range 1200 to 4000 Ibs. per ve, “ » 
i experience for your specific cutting problem. Write: @ Cuts strips with cross-section of ” 32 eft 1/ 4”, 3/8” and | i a" 
R re H EL LABORATORIES We. 
YS VALPARAISO, INDIANA for 
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of cherries and quickly ended the down- 
ward slide of prices. 

In the meantime, the trade have been 
buying, not in large quantities or for any 
extended period of time, but the total 
amount of business passing could be con- 
sidered healthy. 


PEAS—The 1952 pack of sweets is 
fast drawing to a close in the Midwest 
and this year’s pack will be much smaller 
than last year and the quality will not 
be as good. However, despite the greater 
abundance of standards, prices are firm- 
ing and it looks like a bottom of $1.15 
on 303s in the not too distant future. 
Fancy 3 sieve Alaskas in all sizes will 
be tough to find in another sixty days 
and prices are sure to be advanced be- 
fore that time. 303s are now available 
at a bottom of $1.60 although there is 
every indication this price will move up 
to $1.65 to $1.70 shortly. Buying has 
been a little less than normal simply 
because the trade have carried over a 
fair amount of peas but once prices start 
upward the buying will start quickly. 


BEANS—New York canners found a 
ready response here in Chicago when 
they quoted new pack fancy green and 
wax beans and some canners have al- 
ready withdrawn as costs are up con- 
siderably over last year. There is little 
question about higher prices and a 
smaller pack is that area. In the mean- 
time, Wisconsin canners are finding will- 
ing takers at $1.20 for standard 303 cuts 
and $1.25 for 2s. Tens at $6.50 are also 
moving very well as the trade seem con- 
vinced beans will not be too plentiful this 
year. Northwest Blue Lake beans have 
also met with good reception and can- 
ners in that area seem happy about sales 
so early in the season. Ozark canners, 
having completed a very poor pack, have 
little or nothing to offer. 


CORN—Continued high temperatures, 
particularly in Illinois and Indiana, is 
causing some damage but overall indi- 
cations are for a large pack if condi- 
tions from now on are anywhere near 
normal. Excessive heat has brought the 
crop along with a rush and canning 
here will start at least two weeks earlier 
than it did last year. Canning will start 
the end of the first week in August and 
the trade are really applying the pres- 
sure to get quick shipments as the mar- 
ket is completely bare of whole kernel. 
Corn canners are going to be mighty 
busy until the pipe lines are filled up. 


BEETS—Some Wisconsin processors 
will start operations on the new pack of 
beets in about a week or ten days and 
the trade will be looking for sliced beets 
as soon as they are ready. While there 
is a heavy carryover of whole beets other 
varieties are very short and buying 
should start quickly. First prices list 
fancy sliced at 85 cents for ones, $1.00 
for 303s, $1.15 for 2s and $5.25 for tens. 
Diced are offered at 75 cents, 95 cents, 
$1.05 and $4.75. 
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RSP CHERRIES—Michigan growers 
were hard hit this week by a terrific 
rain and wind storm and while first 
reports are still somewhat vague, it 
seems certain damage has been exten- 
sive. Until they can determine the exact 
nature of things, some canners have 
withdrawn from the market. It’s begin- 
ning to look like one of those years when 
troubles just pile upon troubles. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL—Chicago buyers 
suddenly found themselves in the posi- 
tion of looking for cocktail and not being 
able to find it. Many Cailfornia can- 
ners withdrew from the market because 
of uncertainties caused by the steel 
strike. There is speculation now in re- 
gard to the coming pack as the industry 
is in much better position since lower 
prices moved a great deal of the antici- 
pated carryover. Lower prices on peaches 
and pears lead the trade to feel opening 
prices on cocktail will be lower than last 
year. 


PEARS—tThis is now the one weak 
spot in the fruit line as there is little 
doubt canners will buy the raw product 
at considerably less money than last year 
and the carryover will be heavier than 
normal. The weak sellers seem to be in 
California where standards are offered 
as low as $1.75 for ones and $2.65 for 
2%s. Northwest factors are trying to 
hold at $2.25 for 1s, $2.95 for 2%s and 
$12.25 for tens. Under the circumstances, 
the trade are shopping for bargains and 
buying very sparingly. 


CANNED FISH — Both salmon and 
tuna are moving quite well, stimulated, 
no doubt, by the unusually hot weather. 
Canners report satisfactory sales of red 
Alaskas at $27.00 for talls and $16.00 for 
halves along with pinks at $20.00 and 
$12.00. Tuna remains unchanged and 
Coast canners seem much happier now 
that imported tuna will be restricted, a 
problem that caused a lot of headaches 
last year. Maine sardines are better 
stabilized as unsold stocks are moving 
well and prices are steady at $6.00 to 
$6.25 for quarters. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Hot Weather—Shrimp Pack Running Behind 
Last Year—Hard Crabs Scarce. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., July 31, 1952 


WEATHER — The fellow that wrote 
the song “In The Good Old Summer 
Time”, must have never experienced 
temperatures of 102 and 103 degrees F. 
or it would have killed his enthusiasm 
for hot days. Yes, we had three days 
of maximum temperature of 102 and 103 
degrees F. and it certainly was depress- 
ing. The intense heat of the sun is dry- 
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ing up crops and even grass is drying 
up. We get occasional thunder showers, 
but the soil is so dry that it quickly 
absorbs the moisture and the sun drys 
it right back to what it was, so the 
withering plants get little relief. 


SHRIMP — There are 21 plants in 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama can- 
ning shrimp and they reported that 
12,300 standard cases of shrimp were 
packed during the week ending July 19, 
1952, which brought the pack for the 
season to 757,170 standard cases, as 
compared to 821,997 standard cases 
packed during the same period last 
season. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing July 18, 1952 were: Louisiana 3,996 
barrels, including 930 barrels for can- 
ning; Mississippi 1,175 barrels, including 
1,072 barrels for canning; Alabama 392 
barrels, including 88 barrels for can- 
ning; and Texas 2,775 barrels, making a 
total of 8,338 barrels, which is 1,188 less 
barrels than were produced the previous 
week. 

As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of shrimp de- 
creased 13,250 pounds and were approxi- 
mately 197,000 pounds less than four 
weeks ago. Total holdings were 876,100 
less than one year ago. 


HARD CRABS —Crabs have been 
scarce this season and there was a big 
drop in production last week over the 
previous week. 

Landings of crabs for the week ending 
July 18, 1952 were: Louisiana 53,945 
pounds; Mississippi 18,600 pounds, mak- 
ing a total of 72,545 pounds as compared 
with 180,987 pounds produced the pre. 
vious week or a drop of 108,442 pounds. 

Not much crabmeat has been processed 
this season and the pack of three plants 
from January 1 to June 21, 1952 were 
14,733 standard cases. 


HERMAN G. LEIDING 


Herman G. Leiding, President of the 
Shelmore Oyster Products Company, 
Charleston, South Carolina, and one of 
the State’s foremost authorities on oys- 
ter culture, died at his home in Charles- 
ton Wednesday, July 16. He was 74 
years old. In 1943 Mr. Leiding was ap- 
pointed by Harold S. Ickes, then Coordi- 
nator of Fisheries, as a consultant to 
work with Federal officials in the solu- 
tion of problems dealing with seafoods 
during war time. 


MRS. A. W. FEESER 


Mrs. Minnie M. Feeser, widow of the 
late Arthur W. Feeser, founder of A. W. 
Feeser & Company, Inc., Westminster, 
Maryland growers and canners of vege- 
tables, died on July 19 at the age of 80 
years. Mr. Feeser died 7 years ago. 
Mrs. Feeser is survived by a sister, Mrs. 
Baxter B. Chenoweth of Taneytown, 
Maryland. 
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The Can and Tin 


Plate Roundup 


Acting immediately upon settlement of 
the steel strike, Henry H. Fowler, Ad- 
ministrator of the National Production 
Authority, Department of Commerce, 
took new steps to rescue the perishable 
food packs of the country. 

Faced with a grave situation with re- 
spect to this season’s crops for canning 
because of the strike, NPA sent tele- 
grams to 83 can companies and 27 clo- 
sure companies, which told these com- 
panies that: 

1. They are required to certify that 
orders fer tin plate for their account at 
the tin plate mills would be used for the 
perishable pack, in order to receive de- 
liveries of such tin plate; 


2. As to other tin plate at the mills 
suitable for the perishable pack, tin plate 
mills would have to make representative 
offerings of all other such plate to those 
can manufacturers who certify that they 
cannot meet their customers’ require- 
ments for the immediate perishable crop. 

NPA also sent telegrams to the tin 
plate manufacturers which have been 
struck giving them instructions to ship 
finished tin plate at once and to acceler- 
ate their shipment to can manufacturing 
companies so that as much as possible 
of the food pack may be saved. 

Mr. Fowler also contacted the Defense 
Transportation Administration with re- 
spect to the quick movement of tin plate 
fiom formerly struck plants to manufac- 
turers of tin cans. The Association of 
American Railroads was contacted also 
and full cooperation was promised by 
both the governmental and private trans- 
portation agencies. 

The steel strike cut production of tin 
cans for the packing of perishable foods 
most seriously. Perishable foods must 
be processed almost immediately upon 
harvesting; a delay of a few days means 
the loss of substantial part of a crop. 

However, a considerable amount of the 
year’s crops now may be saved by the 
willing cooperation of the railroads, the 
AAR, the can manufacturers and the 
steel companies pursuant to the NPA 
program, 


ACTION PRECEDING 
SETTLEMENT 


On June 30, NPA issued a direction to 

can manufacturers suspending tin sav- 
ing specification for cans for perishable 
foods and directed can manufacturers 
to give preference to orders for cans to 
pack perishable food. 
When the strike continued, NPA 
issued an amendment to this direction on 
July 18, requiring manufacturers to use 
all available tin plate, or any that be- 
came available later, to fill orders for 
cans for packing perishable foods. 

An effect of this action was to suspend 
export shipment of materials in can 
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manufacturers’ hands that can be used 
to manufacture cans for the U. S. per- 
ishable food pack. 


On July 3, the only producer of tin 
plate then operating was directed to de- 
vote its entire tin plate production to the 
manufacture of tin plate for cans and 
closures for perishable foods. Immedi- 
ately thereafter. it was directed to make 
its inventory of finished products avail- 
able for this purpose and to change over 
any suitable material in process to the 
same end. 


When a second tin plate producer later 
settled labor differences it immediately 
was directed similarly. 


On July 18, mill shipments of all ex- 
port tin plate was prohibited. This plate 
is to be used for the perishable crop. 


The day before the strike ended, a spe- 
cial task group of the Metal Can Indus- 
try Advisory Committee met and made 
a recommendation to NPA as follows: 


“The steel strike, which is now in its 
5ist day is jeopardizing the food pack of 
this nation for the first time in its his- 
tory. It is unnecessary to emphasize the 
hardships and losses that will be imposed 
on the farmers, canner, retailers and the 
general public, and the dangers inherent 
in this situation to our defense prepared- 
ness efforts. The one step that must be 
taken immediately to minimize the food 
loss facing the nation is the immediate 
release by whatever means of the tin 
plate that is finished and ready for ship- 
ment at the struck mills. All interested 
parties in the steel dispute must set 
aside all partisan or factional considera- 
tions and the Government must use all 
its powers to accomplish this result. 


“This plate in the mills, if released, 
will save at least 350 million cans of 
food which will otherwise rot on the 
ground.” 


The end of the strike, decided on by 
the union and management the next day, 
automatically took care of the task 
group’s request. 


Before the end of the strike, and with 
the increasing jeopardy to the food pack, 
Mr. Fowler had gone so far as to explore 
the possibilities of using the Air Force 
to originate a short term airlift to get 
tin plate to the West coast pending the 
arrival of rail shipments by fast freight. 


However, this was found to be imprac- 
tical, and due to the willing cooperation 
of the railroads through their association 
and DTA, it was found that most of the 
crops could be saved by use of special 
fast freight trains to move large inven- 
tories of tin plate from the mills that 
had been struck. Fast trains carrying 
tin plate have been moving to the West 
Coast since Sunday. 


TEXT OF TELEGRAM ORDER 

Text of NPA’s telgram to tin plate 
mills, which includes the order to can 
manufacturers follows: 

“The following wire has been sent to 
manufacturers of sanitary cans and/or 
closures: 

‘On July 24 tin plate mill inventories — 

were frozen at all mills other than 

Weirton, Granite City and Kaiser. In 

order for you to accept delivery of 

such floor inventories which are held 
for your account you will, be required 

to certify by the close of business 
August 4, 1952, to the mills that the 
tin plate will be used for cans and/or 
parts and/or closures for packing per- 
ishable foods as defined in Direction 4 
to M-25 as amended. All such tin 
plate not so certified will become sub- 
ject to paragraph two. 
‘The mills will be directed to make 
representative offerings of all tin plate 
which has not been certified for the 
domestic perishable food pack. In or- 
der for you to accept delivery of tin 
plate so offered you will be required 
to certify that you cannot meet your 
customers’ can and/or closure require- 
ments for the immediate perishable 
food packs without such tin plate. 

‘The mills will be authorized to ship 

without restriction any material obvi- 

ously unsuitable for packing perish- 
able foods such as tin plate waste 
waste, other coated secondaries, gauges 
lighter than 70 pounds or heavier than 

107 pounds, grit or matte finish plate 

employed for crowns, or special tem- 

per beer can end plate.’ 

“You are hereby authorized to rely on 
orders so certified under paragraph one, 
and directed to ship accordingly. You 
are further directed to make representa- 
tive offerings throughout the trade of all 
floor inventories of tin plate not so cer- 
tified, including export, by close of busi- 
ness August 4, 1952, for new orders for 
cans and/or parts and/or closures bear- 
ing certification that purchaser cannot 
meet his customer’s requirements for im- 
mediate perishable food pack without 
such plate. You are authorized to ex- 
clude from offerings and to ship without 
restrictions mentioned above those items 
listed as obviously unsuitable for pack- 
ing perishables, including any export 
items in unsuitable category. 

“Notify Tin Mill Products Section, 
Iron and Steel Division, NPA, of any 
tin plate remaining unsold after August 
15th. 

“This directive supersedes any previ- 
ous directive respecting shipment of tin 
plate. 

“In case of inability, for any reason, 
to comply with this directive, communi- 
cate with Tin Mill Products Section, 
Iron and Steel Division, giving reasons 
therefor. 

“This action is taken pursuant to Sec- 
tion 101 of the Defense Production Act 
of 1950, as amended, in the interest of 
protecting the perishable food pack dur- 
ing the current emergency shortage of 
tin plate.” 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified. ) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal 4.05-4.15 
Mam. Lae. No. 3.90-4.20 
No. 10 17.50 
Med., Sm. No. 3.75-38.90 
Center Cuts, No. 1.40 
No. 10 14.50 


N.J. Colos. & Mam., No. 2..4.40-4.50 
MidiWst, Fey Cut Spears, 


No. 303 2.25 
BEANS, StTRINGLESS, GREEN 

MARYLAND 

Fey., Fr. 8 02. 9521.00 
BOB: 1.50-1.55 
No. 2 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 — 

Fey., Rd., cut, No. — 
No. 2 ne 

Ex. Std., Cut, 8 02, 
1.30-1.45 
No. 2 1.40-1.55 
No. 2% 
No. 10 — 

Std., Cut, No. 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 
No. 10 —- 

N.Y. Fey., Cut Wax, No. 2....... 

WISCONSIN 

Fey. Wh., 3 sv., No. 308....0s00 2.05 
No. 2 2.35 
No. 10 11.50 

Fey. Cut, 3 sv., No. 308.......0 1.70 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 10.25 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303...........004 1.45 
No. 2 1.55 
No. 10 8.00 

Std. Cut, No. 303 1.20 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.50 

NorTHWEST (Blue Lakes) 

Wh. Fcy., No. 2, 1 sv. ........ 2.55-2.60 
No. 303 2.30 
No. 10 12.75 

Fey., 2 NO. 2 2.35 
No. 303 2.15 
No. 10 12.00 

Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308......006 1.90 
No. 2 2.02% 
No. 10 10.50 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308 ....... 
No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 9.50 


Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, .40-1.46 


No. 2 1.5214-1.55 
No. 10 8.10 
Std., Cut, No. 1.30 
No. 2 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 7.50 
OZARKS 
Ex. Std. Cut, Gr., No. 303.......... 1.35 
Std. Cut, Gr., No. 3038... 
No. 10 
N.Y., Gr. Fey. Wh., No. 2, 
1 sv. 2.40 
2 sv. 2.35 
Fey. Cut, No. 303, 3 sv....... 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, — 
BEETS 
N.Y. Fey., Wh.. No. 2, 50/0........2.40 
35/0 "2.10 
10/0 1.35 
No. 10 4.50 
No. 10 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 02. ......cccoee Out 


No. 303 Out 
No. 2 Out 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
No. 2 Cut —_— 

Die, B, 1.30 
20/0 1.75 
30/0 2.00 
60/0 2.60 

Texas, Fey., Cut & Diced, 
No. 303 -90 
No. 2 1.05 
No. 10 4.75 

CARROTS 

N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 303.......... 1.20 

No. 10 5.50 


N.W. Diced, No. 303 gl. ..........1.17% 


CORN—(Nominally quoted) 
Md. Gold., Fey., C.S., 


Nominal 
Ex. Std., No. 303... ....Nominal 
Fey. Gold., W.K., No. 303..Nominal 
No. 2 i 
Ex. Std., No. 303.... 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 02......... Nominal 
i 


C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 oz 
No. 303 


No. 2 

Ex. Std., No. 308.... 

PEAS 

MARYLAND ALASKAS 

Ex. Std., Ungr., No. 303............ 1.25 

Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 10 

Bed... 4 av. 1.25 
No. 2 1.35 
No. 10 7.50 

No. 2 1.20 
No. 10 6.75 

Std., 4 sv., No. 308................ 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 

MARYLAND SWEETS 

Ex. Std., Ung., No. 308..........000008 1.30 
No. 2 1.40 
No. 10 8.00 

No. 10 7.50 

NorTHWEST SWEETS 

No. 303 1.931% 

2 sv. 8 oz. 1.07% 
No. 303 1.83 

5 sv., 8 oz. .80 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.80 

Std, 4 8 OS. -80 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.25 

Mipwest ALASKAS 

2 Mei BB 2.35-2.50 
2 sv., No. 303 

No. 303 1.60-1.65 

Pep: 3 Bes 9.25-9.50 

Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308....1.35-1.4214 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308........ 1.20-1.25 
4 sv., No. 1 

Std., 4 sv., 8 oz 
No. 303 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 

SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No. 303.... .92%4- .95 
No. 2 1.021%4-1.05 
1.30-1.321%4 
No. 10 4.50 

No. 2% 1.35 
No. 10 4.75 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SPINACH 

Md., Fey., 8 oz. 
No. 303 —- 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 2% 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 

Ozark, Fey., No. 308......... 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1,20-1.30 
No. 2% 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.25 

No. 303 1,15 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 4.85 

Bo. BOS: 1.07% 
No. 10 5.00 

TOMATOES 

No. 2 — 
No. 2% Odd Lots 

Std., No. 1 1.05 
No. 303 1.3214 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 2% 2.20=2.30 
No. 10 50-6.75 

New York, Fey., No. 
No. 2% — 

No. 2% 

Indiana 

Fey. Wh., N.o 2 2.25 
No. 2% Out 

No. 2 
No. 2% 

No. 10 

Std., No. 2 
No. 10 

Ozarks, Std., No. 2.......... 

No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 8.75 

2.25 
No. 10 8.00 

No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 7.25 

TOMATO CATSUP 

No. 10 9.50-9.75 

10.00-11.00 

TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 

5.85-6.25 

No. 10 12.00 
TOMATO PUREE 

Md., Fey., No. 1, 1.046........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 

Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1....... « 90- .95 
No. 10 6.00 

Calif. Fey., No. 2%, 1.046.......... —— 
1.06 

FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 

Calif. Fey., No. 808 1.45 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.50 

No. 303 1.20-1.25 
No. 2 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 

APRICOTS 

Halves, Fey., No. 3.35 
No. 10 11.50 

Choice, No. 21%4 3.00 
No. 10 11.25 

Std., No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 9.75 

CHERRIES 

R.S.P., Water, No. 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 

Bits, TOPs. Withdrawn 


Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%4..3.60-3.65 
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10 11.85 
2% 2.95-3.00 
COCKTAIL 
Calif., Fey., 8 o 1.25 
No. 2% 3.75 
No. 10 13.50 
Choice, No. 1 2.00-2.10 
No. 2% 3.50-3.60 
No. 10 12.75 
PEACHES 
No. 10 
Choice, No. 6022, 
No. 10 9.30-9.50 
2.40-2.50 
No. 10 8.70 
PEARS 
N.W. Fcy., Bart., No. 1. anced 2.50-2.60 
No. 2% 4.10 
No. 10 15.00-15.75 
Calif., Choice, No. 2%.......... 3.70-3.80 
2.65-2.75 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2..........2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.90 
No. 10 10.75 
2.50 
No, 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 
No. 2% 2.76 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz. 2.00-2.0714 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 1.65-1.70 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 A 
46 oz. 2.25-2.5. 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2.......... 02% 
46 oz. 2.37" 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.35-2.50 
46 oz. 2.40-2.50 
46 oz. 2 40-2.50 
No. 10 5.00 
Calif., Fey., No. 
46 02. 2.3216-2.60 
FISH 
SALMON—Per 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 27.00 
16.00-16.50 
14's 12.00 © 
Tall, Ne. 17.50-18.00 


10.00 


SARDINES CasE 
Maine, % Oil keyless............ 6.00-6.25 

Cal. 1-Ib. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 


SHRIMP—Per Dozen . 

5 oz. Small 3.15-3.20 
Medium 3.65-3.70 
Large 4.00 
Jumbo 4.35 


TUNA—PER CASE 


Fey., White Meat, 14’s....14.25-14.75 _ 
| 


Fey., Light Meat, 


Std. 12.25-12.50 
Chunks and 11.00 
Grated 10.00 
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